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coins of the early T'ang period supplied definite chronological
evidence.

Collecting at the Niya oasis as many diggers as could be supplied
with water in the desert, I set out for fresh exploration at the site
discovered in 1901 to the north. Ruined dwellings then unavoidably
'left over/ and others kept from view by high dunes, yielded an
ample harvest of ancient household objects and implements, textile
remains, architectural wood carvings, etc., and an abundance of
wooden tablets of various kinds containing records and correspond-
ence in Kharoshthi script. Among all these 'waste papers' (to use
an anachronism) left behind by officials and other dwellers of the
third century A.D. it was now easy to distinguish rectangular tablets
of official type; wedge-shaped tablets for demi-official correspondence;
oblong boards, often of large size, and labels used for miscellaneous
records and accounts. Among the ruins cleared in the course of a
fortnight of exacting work-reference must suffice to two of special
interest.

At a large structure, where the walls and any objects left between
them proved completely eroded, a huge heap of stable refuse was
found. From a small wooden enclosure low down, that had evidently
served as a dustbin, there was recovered, besides curious sweepings of
all sorts, a series of small tablets inscribed with exquisitely penned
Chinese characters of Han times. As deciphered by M. Chavannes,
they proved to have accompanied presents made by members of the
local ruling family. There were other indications to show that the
spot had once been occupied as its residence.

At another large ruin, once tenanted by an official of importance,
a rich haul of Kharoshthi documents on wood was made. More than
a hundred of them, mainly * wedges' used for executive orders and
miscellaneous ' office papers/ had been recovered near the floor of a
small room once serving as an office, when the intelligent observation